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The Timing and Potential Values of Aerial 
Inspection for Disarmament” 


Duncan E. Macponatp, Dean, Graduate School, Boston University 


The history of warfare has always shown that the cost of an attack 

is greater than the value of the economy the attack destroys and that 
the cost of attack is greater than the value of the defending force that 
it can destroy... . 

Within the past decade, however, this most basic factor of war- 
fare has changed. The advances in weapons and delivery capabilities 
now mean that the cost of attack is very much less than the value of 
economy it can destroy. The economy of nations is highly concentrated 
in relatively few complexes of trade, industry, and population. 
Weapons of large area effectiveness must find these large static com- 
plexes as soft targets for near total destruction. 

On the other hand the decisive striking force of today is contained 
in relatively small, highly mobile units. Because of the small size and 
mobility of this force it becomes more difficult to destroy than hereto- 
fore, and the cost of attack against force must now become considerably 
greater than the cost of force destroyed. 

This new imbalance allows for the deterrent force concept. An 
aggressor can easily destroy an economy, but faces grave difficulties 
in destroying the opposing force. The opposing force, then, can easily 
return to destroy the aggressor’s economy. . 

Ten years from today, however, new ‘factors will enter which 
‘pose new problems. The existence in quantity of the now proposed 
weapons, missiles capable of spanning between continents in minutes, 
must imply that forces must be geared to react in still less minutes. To 


*Taken from a statement on “The Timing and Potential Values of A-rial Inspection for 
Disarmament” based on ‘‘Technical Feasibility of Inspection and Control” that was pre- 
sented to the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, Senate ae on Foreign Relations 
by Dean Duncan E. Macdonald on March 9, 1956. 
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be realistic we must think about the reaction time of the order of five 
minutes from the warning signal to the push button. It is not con- 
ceivable that this reaction can be achieved unless the responsibility 
and authority for the decisions to react is delegated to several positions 
all at considerably lower level than that of Chief of State. This era 
must be of particular concern to this country. If we allow the growth 
of this weapon development, the fundamental traditions of our 
government and its structure become threatened by the necessity for 
preservation of national security. Whereas we must hope for adequate 
warning of imminence, we must also have guarantee for security 
against a failure to provide such warning. This guarantee, it would 
seem, must involve the delegation, under certain constraints, of 
traditional and sacred responsibilities of the congress. 

These factors then must bring about the new problems of the 
decade ahead. They include: 


1. Because of short reaction time for decision, the sense of 
responsibility, the degree of intelligence, the extent of 
counsel, and the number of checks and balances required for 
thoughtful decision must constantly degenerate. Thus, with 
time the chance for an irresponsible person to act or an 
irrational act to occur must increase. 

Because with time, technological advances of any nation also 
become accomplished by many other nations, irresponsibility 
within third parties must become of ever increasing concern. 

3. The size of the total force base complex becomes ever smaller. 


With underground missile installations the problems of search may 
well become analogous to the location of manhole covers, camouflaged 
at that. The problem is exceedingly difficult, even if restricted to a 
limited area. 

If we allow the present armament development to continue 
unrestrained over the next decade we will arrive at a point in time 
where the hopes of ever achieving a workable and effective inspection 
program may well have vanished... . 

This writer is greatly concerned about the public apathy to this 
problem. We cannot now develop a rationale to justify this role. The 
individual, in any nation that becomes involved in a major war, now 
faces a high probability of damage to self, family, home, and personal 
interest. As weapons systems continue to grow in area effectiveness 
and the time between continents continues to shrink, we move toward 
an era where the alternative facing civilization, as we know it, is 
simply co-existence or non-existence. Few more important questions 
have ever faced mankind. 

I would hope that some of the great institutions of our life, 
including education and religion, might soon take a more aggressive 
leadership than heretofore in assuming major roles in this problem. 
Time is running out, and the passive indifference of individuals must 
give way to an aggressive searching for peace. 
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Complete international trust implies open international in- 
spection. The converse does not necessarily hold. Open inspection 
need not imply trust, but on the other hand it is clearly a step absolutely 
necessary for the accomplishment of curtailment of the present arms 
race, the reduction of present force mobilization, and the resulting 
reduction of international tensions. It is proposed today as a mutual 
policing action by the major powers. 

The areas involved are large. The important concerns are those 
of rapid buildups and/or new locations, new devices, and new produc- 
tivity. These two factors alone, area and timeliness, point to aerial 
inspection as the only feasible technique for providing the requisite 
basic information. This does not imply that aerial inspection can do 
the whole job, but rather that the whole job cannot be done without 
aerial survey as the starting point and the basic continuing tool. 

The obvious questions now are: What is basic? How well does 
aerial inspection serve? Paramount concern must be a warning of the 
imminence of attack. Today’s force structure, ground, sea, and air, 
requires such breadth of activity and preparation for a mass operation 
(the only conceivable effective operation in a deterrent force age) 
that it is impossible to conceal these operations from an aerial in- 
spection having an adequate frequency of inspection. On the other 
hand the differentiation between preparation for a practice maneuver 
and for an attack is much more difficult for the aerial survey, which, 
being objective, assesses capabilities rather than intentions. 

In assessing the potential of an attack the air survey finds the 
buildup of the ground force threat most easily, that of the naval force 
next, and the buildup of the air threat with the most difficulty. 
**Difficult” implies the requirement of a greater frequency of obser- 
vation, and the result, in turn, provides the least lead time for response. 

One must hope that large scale mass maneuvers would soon 
become abandoned by mutual agreement under a mutual inspection 
plan. Abandonment would seem mutually desirable because of the 
tensions such maneuvers would create in this environment. 

Thus, in reference to the dangers of attack, aerial survey can 
identify when such a danger may exist and can find the exact points 
where ground inspection would provide desirable supplemental 
information. 

There is perhaps more to this story. It would appear likely that 
there is the opportunity to create the strongest single element of 
deterrence in an open aerial inspection program. Observation of a 
predetermined sequence of acts that are prerequisite to the launching 
of attack can be defined as the hostile act. Any step in a mutual 
inspection program that can move the definition of “‘start of hostili- 
ties” back to a point that is before the launching of a thermonuclear 
strike, provides with it an opportunity for alternatives in the courses 
of action — alternatives which include strong political and moral 
forces. Unless this is done all alternatives are lost. 

Now the less urgent long-range important problems must deal 
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with weapon development and, if agreement is achieved on weapon 
limitations, inspection for enforcement of this agreement. As of today 
these are relatively simple tasks for aerial inspection to. monitor with 
present techniques. Weapon performance, industrial productivity and 
capacity, significant changes of industrial productivity or capacity, and 
significant changes of product all fall generally within the capability 
of detection by present techniques. Even the growth of emphasis on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy should not add undue complexity to 
the aerial monitoring of atomic energy programs in the specific 
interests to armament control. Again, if necessary, the air survey can 
define the exact point where ground inspection would seem to provide 
desirable supplementary information... . 

Today the technical problems facing complete aerial inspection 
are relatively easy. The airborne equipment at hand is adequate for 
the job... .The near future step of conversion from present weapons 
to proposed missile systems is also subject to simple aerial inspection, 
identification, inventory, and location during the transition period. 
Ten years hence, however, the weapons will be smaller and will not 
need extensive support bases. They are subject to underground 
installation and wide dispersal. No means but aerial inspection can 
approach this situation and facing this as an accomplished fact, 
aerial inspection will face a problem of most grave complexity. 


Graduate School Board, 1956-1957 


Professor Richard M. Millard, Jr., of the Philosophy Department, 
was nominated by the College of Liberal Arts faculty at its February, 
1956 meeting for appointment by President Case to the Graduate 
School Board. His term will expire June, 1960. The retiring Board 
member is Dr. Lowell V. Coulter, Professor of Chemistry. 

The other members of the Board are: Dean Duncan E. Mac- 
Donald, Chairman; Dean Ralph W. Taylor, College of Liberal Arts; 
Dean William G. Sutcliffe, College of Business Administration; Dr. 
Donald D. Durrell, Professor of Education; Dr. Paul S. Schilling, 
Professor of Systematic Theology; Dr. Burnham S. Walker, Professor 
of Biochemistry; and from the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts: 
Dr. Lashley G. Harvey, Professor of Government and United States 
Citizenship on.the Maxwell Foundation (to June, 1957); Dr. Robert 


Chin, Professor of Psychology; and Mr. Warren S. Tryon, Professor of 
History. 
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Boston University Professional Journals 


This is the third and final of a series of articles designed to inform our readers of the 


professional journals which are published and/or edited by Boston University and its staff 
members. 


Boston University Business Review 


The Boston University Business Review is a professional journal 
published spring and fall by the College of Business Administration. 
It was established in 1954 with Professor Bellemore of the Economics 
Department as editor and Professors Everberg and Vuilleumier of the 
Law and English Departments as associate editors. 

With a circulation of over a thousand, the magazine is sent to 
those requesting to be on its mailing list. Initially it went to College of 
Business Administration alumni and such interested persons as those 
who had attended forums and institutes sponsored by the college. 
Since then it has also circulated to libraries, schools of business, and 
individuals throughout the country. 

Articles for the Review have been written by members of the 
faculty and by non-academic leaders in the business world. Both 
groups have shared the view of business as a part of society with 
increasing significance and responsibility to the whole. 


Journal of Education 


The Journal of Education is an educational journal published in the 
months of October, December, February, and April by the Boston 
University School of Education. It is edited by a board of faculty 
members including: W. Linwood Chase, Chairman, Donald D. 
Durrell, Leslie W. Irwin, William C. Kvaraceus, and Thomas H. 
Eames, Managing Editor. 

Each issue is concerned with a single topic and is written by one 
or two authors who are members of the staff of Boston University or 
are otherwise connected with the university. Both elementary and 
secondary schools are considered. 

The circulation of about 1300 includes school departments, 
universities, public libraries, teachers, students, and a number of 
interested individuals and organizations. The distribution is widely 
national with about 8!4 per cent foreign. The annual subscription 
rate is $3.00, but each issue is available as a separate monograph at a 
price determined by the size since the number of pages will vary from 
topic to topic. 

The Journal of Education is indexed in Education Index. The purpose 
of the Journal is to serve education better through publication. of 


practical materials too long for an article in a periodical and too short 
for a book. 
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Taneiev’s Audio-Visual Concept of Intervals 


Re: Dr. Hugo Norden’s ‘“Toward a Theory of Music” 


Dr. JAcoB WEINBERG 


In his article [Boston University Graduate Journal, March, 1956}, 
Dr. Hugo Norden rightly lists Perception among “‘the processes by 
which knowledge is acquired.”’ However, he goes on, “‘this is evidently 
a rare gift granted only to a chosen few.” 

This writer’s late teacher, G. I. Taneiev (1856-1915), in his 
epoch-making Convertible Counterpoint in Strict Style*, has notably suc- 
ceeded in clarifying the substance of intervallic perception, thus 
endorsing Dr. Norden’s first statement, but hardly agreeing with his 
second one. For, determined to “‘democratize”’ his subject, Taneiev 
unmasked it from the age-old scholastic fog of medieval black magic 
disguised as “music theory.” From the sacrosanct Olympus of the 
“chosen few” he brought it down to the plain logic of an average 
student, unsuccessfully longing, in Dr. Norden’s words, for ‘the most 
direct way in which to acquire knowledge.” 

Conceived as a tribute to Taneiev’s approaching centennial, this 
article aims to introduce the basic idea mentioned in the title, as well 
as its evolution in the light of 2oth century musical thinking, so ably 
propounded in Dr. Norden’s thesis just referred to. 

Interval, from the Latin intervallum (literally, a gap between two 
walls], a space separating two objects, has been borrowed by musi- 
cians to indicate difference in pitch between two tones. The borrowing 
is perfectly justified, for both the visual perception of apartness and 
the audible image of two different pitches are mentally absorbed as 
distance, 

Obvious as it may appear, however, this fundamental relation of 
the visible and the audible has been largely disregarded by musical 
pedagogy. For the traditional naming of intervals by ordinal numbers 
(first, second, fifth, etc.) denotes the order of a tone in a diatonic series 
but certainly not the interval separating it from another tone. For 
example, an interval of, say, a unison, whose pitch-distance is zero 
(0), is named a prime (1); an interval between two adjacent diatonic 
degrees, which is one (step), is called a second (2), and so on. This 
misconception of pitch-distance has been rectified by G. I. Taneiev 
in his above-mentioned treatise, published in 1909. 

Taneiev indicates an interval by a cardinal number (one, two, 
five, etc.) which is the degree-distance between two tones. Thus, a 
prime = 0, second = 1, fourth = 3, octave = 7, etc. The new seemingly 
controversial names are, in fact, not confusing but rather clarifying 


*Its English version, by the late Dr. G. Ackley Brower, is to be released, under Dr. Hugo 
Norden’s editorship, by Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
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the substance of pitch-interval as distance. Among the many con- 
veniences of Taneiev’s method, the possibility stands out of plain 
addition in ‘“‘assembling” a chord out of its intervallic components, 
e.g., 2-+-2-++-2=6 (chord of the seventh), or subtraction of a smaller 
interval from a larger one, e.g.. 7—4=3 (an octave minus a fifth 
makes a fourth). Both procedures are impossible if former [ordinal] 
names are used. 

Taneiev has practiced his method exclusively in the diatonic 
modal language of strict counterpoint. As shown later, his basic audio- 
visual principle bears a far broader impact when applied to the music 
of our times. 

The constant progress of chromaticism has apparently reached 
a climax in the twelve-tone technique championed by Arnold Schoen- 
berg (1874-1951). The latter stormed the Bastille of the diatonic- 
chromatic “double-decker” and triumphed by equalizing the status 
of the twelve tonal units of the octave. The downfall of the age-old 
fortress, though, did not make its tones “cheaper by the dozen.” Just 
the contrary, as the democratization of society strengthens the indi- 
vidual, so did each of the chromatics grow from a diatonic by-product 
into a full-fledged citizen of the octave ‘““commonwealth.” 

Accompanying the crush of inequality, the classical twofold 
measurement of intervals, by kind and size, was consequently thrown 
out of business, for the diatonic-chromatic interdependence can only 
befog the neutral climate of dodecaphony, which spells independence. 

A problem thus arises of a nomenclature that presents the twelve 
intervals in their new individualized status. Here Taneiev’s audio- 
visual method comes to the fore. Applied to Schoenberg’s twelve-tone 
row, it dissects the octave into twelve equidistant pitch-units. Thus, 
any interval, i.e., a quantity of such units, can be indicated by a 
cardinal number from 1 to 12, or more for compound intervals. For 
example, the interval traditionally known as the minor second is 
labeled “‘1,” a major third is “‘4,” a diminished fifth is “6,” a perfect 
octave is “12,” an augmented ninth is “15.” 

To illustrate spacial conception of intervals, a clock’s face can be 
used. Here we meet the term “‘interval’’ applied to time, as the dura- 
tion between two occurrences. Analogous to space and pitch, a time- 
interval creates a mental picture of distance — “‘space of time.” 
The twelve segments of a clock or dodecagon bear close similitude to 
semitone-distances, indicated by figures from 1 to 12. 

To construct any chord suffice it to indicate its consecutive inter- 
vals (ascending, in close harmony), each represented by a numeral, — 
the sum of its semitones. In the Major triad of CEG, C to E is 4 semi- 
tones, and E to G is 3 semitones; or in the Major triad of F# A# C#, 
F# to A# is 4 semitones, and A# to C# is 3 semitones. Thus, the 
“chord-formula” of the Major triad is 4, 3. The consecutive interval 
construction of any of the various types of chords and/or triads will 


produce a similar “‘chord-formula.” The following table illustrates the 
various formulae. 
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TRIADS CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH 
Based on Major Triad 


Based on Minor Triad 
3 
Diminished Based on Diminished Triad. . . 


Augmented Based on Augmented Triad. . . 
Major ninth chord 4, 3, 3, 4 Quartal Harmony triad 
Scriabin’s chord 6, 4, 6, 5, 5 Inversions: CEA 

(or 2, 2, 2, 3, 1) 


Published nearly half a century ago, Taneiev’s distance-conscious 
perception of intervals has antedated by a whole generation our cur- 
rent audio-visual trend in various fields of knowledge and education. 

Now, with Taneiev’s centennial approaching, a long-overdue 
credit to the originator of the audio-visual method seems appropriate. 


Russian by birth, Jacob Weinberg studied law at Moscow University and music at 
Moscow Imperial Conservatory. At the Conservatory he studied composition with Taneiev 
and piano with Igumnov. He later worked with Leschetizky in Vienna (1910-12). After 
concertizing in his native Russia and Western Europe, he settled in the United States in 1928 


as Professor of Music at the New York College of Music. In 1937 he joined the faculty of 
Hunter College. 


An ASCAP member, Dr. Weinberg has to his credit a prizewinning opera, The Pioneers, 
two biblical oratorios, and a large number of other published works, instrumental and vocal. 


Announcement 


New Honor Society Chapter at Boston University 


Phi Sigma Iota, the national Romance Language Honor Society, 
established a new chapter, Phi Omega, at Boston University in April, 
1956. Phi Sigma Iota was founded in 1922 at Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania and has chapters at all major universities 
and colleges. 

At the official banquet 19 charter members were initiated, 
including 8 graduate students and 4 undergraduate students. The 
Romance Language Faculty was represented by Professors Camillo P. 
Merlino, José D. Ofiate, George E. Washburn, Herbert H. Golden, 
Anthony J. DeVito, and Frank S. Giese. Professor Samuel M. Wax- 
man, retired Chairman of the Romance Language Department, was 
elected Honorary Member. Professor Herbert B. Myron, Jr., was 
initiated in absentia. 

Membership in Phi Sigma Iota presupposes a high degree of 


scholarship and achievement in the field of Romance Languages and 
Literature. 
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Boston University Book Reviewed 


Theologiké Ekpaideusis en té Alexandriné Scholé (Theological Education in the Alex- 
andrian School). By Vasil T. Istavridis. Istanbul: The Patriarchal Press, 
144 pp., Paper, 1956, No price stated. 


Reviewed by E. Rexine* 


The recent publication of Dr. 
Vasil T. Istavridis’ book, Theo- 
logical Education in the Alexandrian 
School, in Greek by the Patriarchal 
Press in Istanbul, Turkey, is par- 
ticularly timely. Istanbul (Con- 
stantinople) is, of course, the seat 
of the Greek Orthodox Oecumen- 
ical Patriarchate, and both the 
Orthodox Patriarch and Church 
have been deeply interested in the 
activities of the Ocecumenical 


Movement as concretely mani- 
fested by the World Council of 
Churches of which the Orthodox 
Church is a member. Professor 
Istavridis originally wrote Theo- 


logical Education in the Alexandrian 
School in English as a doctoral 
thesis (Th.D.) at Boston Univer- 
sity’s School of Theology. His 
special interest has always been 
the Oecumenical Movement, and 
as a result he has been actively 
engaged in the teaching of the 
history of the Oecumenical Move- 
ment to students at the Theologi- 
cal School of Halki, Istanbul, 
Turkey. Thus, it is in part Dr. 
Istavridis’ concern with the Oecu- 
menical Movement of Christian 
Churches throughout the world 
that accounts for the subject of 
his book which had _ previously 
appeared in the form of separate 
articles published in the 1954 and 


*Instructor in Humanities, Brandeis Uni- 
versity; member of the Board of Trustees, 
The Greek Orthodox Theological School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. A.B., A.M., Har- 
vard University. 


1955 issues of Ortodoksia, the 
official organ of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate. 

Because Professor Istavridis is 
interested in studying a period in 
the history of the Christian Church 
before any breaks took place, and 
because he is an educator as well 
as a theologian, he was especially 
concerned with exploring one of 
the greatest and most important 
periods in the formative stage of 
the Christian Church, namely, 
the theological education of the 
Alexandrian School in Egypt. He 
limits his study to the first and 
more important half of the history 
of the School (180-232/235 A.D.) 
and does not deal with the second 
half which extends to the fifth 
century A.D. 

Dr. Istavridis’ work has for its 
task the study of the history of an 
ancient Christian institution, the 
so-called Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, Egypt. Though many 
other such schools existed [for 
example, at Rome, Antioch, and 
Edessa], none reached the heights 
attained by the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria and none 
exerted such a powerful influence 
on the development of the Chris- 
tian Church as a whole. The 
Alexandrian School enhanced the 
importance of the bishopric of 
Alexandria to the point of its 
becoming a center of Christian 
civilization. 

Dr. Istavridis endeavors to 
demonstrate the close relations 
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that the School and its instructors 
had with the nascent Christian- 
ity. He emphasizes the fact that 
the foundations of the Alexan- 
drian School rested upon the 
Church and its development, that 
its teachers constituted a source 
of service to the Church, and that 
even though they were under the 
influence of “foreign”? forms of 
thought, they were, nevertheless, 
primarily Christian theologians 
and moralists. 

The chief concern of the author 
is to expound on the Alexandrian 
School as a theological institu- 
tion. The author’s researches fall 
into four general categories: (1) 
Background; (2) History; (3) 


Method of Instruction; (4) Con- 
tent of Instruction. 

The first main division includes 
a discussion of the city of Alexan- 
dria, its non-Christian character- 
istics, geography, political history, 


a general study of the civilization, 
education, philosophy, and letters 
of pagans and Jews in Alexandria. 
The second portion of the first 
main division deals with Christi- 
anity in Alexandria, its begin- 
nings, life, and development as 
well as a treatment of the various 
heretical groups, particularly 
Gnosticism. (pp. 8-32, Chs. 1-4, 
-6) 

‘ In the second main division of 
his work, Dr. Istavridis examines 
the various terms, the foundation 
and chronological limits of the 
Alexandrian School, the lives and 
works of its teachers, and finally 
presents us with a picture of the 
School’s productive activity. (pp. 
32-59, Chs. 7-9) 

In the third main section, Pro- 
fessor Istavridis provides us with 
an investigation of the method of 


instruction employed the 
School. After some introductory 
material, we are brought into a 
systematic treatment of the teach- 
ing methods as catechetical, en- 
cyclical, philosophic, ethical, and 
finally, theological. (pp. 60-87, 
Chs. 10-14) 

The fourth and final category 
involves us in a discussion of the 
contents of instruction or curricu- 
lum of the Alexandrian School 
with an attempt to reconstruct as 
accurately as possible the teach- 
ings of the faculty. (pp. 88-140, 
Chs. 15-21) 

An introduction (pp. 4-7) and 
an epilogue (pp. 140-144) are 
also included. In the epilogue, 
Dr. Istavridis attempts to syn- 
thesize the results of his researches 
and compares the Alexandrian 
School with contemporary forms 
of theological education. 

Any discussion of the Alexan- 
drian School cannot fail to take 
into consideration probably the 
two most outstanding representa- 
tives of the faculty of this School, 
namely Clement and Origen, 
both of whom served as directors 
of the Alexandrian School in the 
first half of the third century 
A.D. Both men looked upon 
Christianity as a superrational 
religion — a religion whose main 
dogmas had to be accepted as 
matters of faith. To be sure, 
Faith, pure and simple, satisfied 
the majority of Christians, but for 
the more intellectual minority of 
Christians, the text of the Holy 
Scriptures had a deeper, a more 
symbolic meaning. Thus, training 
in secular philosophy was of 
paramount importance in pene- 
trating behind the Divine Mys- 
teries. As a consequence, the 
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system of allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures came into 
being. 

The Christian theologian had 
to come to grips with pagan phil- 
osophy and pagan philosophy 
meant specifically the philosophy 
of the Greeks, Plato in particular. 
Christian theology thus became a 
“divine science’, and both Clem- 
ent and Origen were instrumental 
in the shaping of this “science.” 
Dr. Istavridis deals with both 
these men in considerable detail, 
as is only proper if not inevitable. 

Professor Istavridis ends his 
work on one of the greatest forma- 
tive periods in history and one of 
the most significant institutions of 


theological learning with the fol- 
lowing optimistic note: “Today 
the spirit of cooperation or the 
so-called Oecumenical Move- 
ment is one of the more important 
factors in the life of the churches. 
Education and exchange of stu- 
dents constitute one of the most 
effective means for making this 
Movement familiar and for de- 
veloping it. The Alexandrian 
School was characterized by the 
same spirit. Furthermore, every 
effort for study and development 
of Christian education of the past 
will prove beneficial for the edu- 
cational life of the various Chris- 
tian Churches throughout the 
world.” (p. 144) 


Dr. Vasil T. Istavridis holds the B.D. degree from the Theological School of Halki 


(1947), an S.T.M. degree from the Andover-Newton Theological School (1948), and the 
Th.D. degree from the Boston University School of Theology (1951). He is currently a pro- 
fessor at the Theological School of Halki, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Announcement 


New Executive Director of the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education 


The appointment of Richard C. Gilman as executive director of 
the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, effective 
July 1, 1956, has been announced. Dr. Gilman, who was elected a 
Fellow of the Council in 1949, comes to the directorship after six years 
of teaching at Colby College, Waterville, Maine, where he is now 
Associate Professor of Philosophy. After graduating from Dartmouth 
College in 1944, he continued his studies at Chicago Theological 
Seminary and at New College, London, England. He received the 
Ph.D. degree in philosophy from Boston University in 1952. In 
connection with his doctoral study he prepared The Bibliography of 


William Ernest Hocking, 1898-1951, which was published by Colby 
College in 1951. 
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